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SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS asx 
(Concluded from page 68.) 


In Tenth month, 1798, a proposition was 
made to build a Meeting-house in Adolphus- 
town, and a committee was appointed to take 
thenecessary caretherein. At Nine Partners 
Quarterly Meeting held Fifth month 7th, 1800 
a committee was appointed to visit Friends 
in Upper Canada and to open a Monthly 
Meeting in the course of their visit if it should 
appear right, and report in Eleventh month. 
It appears that way did not open to perform 
the visit until First month, 1801, at which 
time six of the committee were in attendance, 
and were united in believing it right that a 
Monthly Meeting be established at Adolphus- 
town in Friends’ Meeting-house. Accordingly 

.8 Monthly Meeting was held 29th of First 
» month, 1801, called Adolphus Monthly Meet- 
ing. The report was signed Thomas Titus, 
Joreph Lancaster, Reuben Haight, Isaac 
Thorn, Jr., Anna Merrit and Elizabeth Wing. 

At the Monthly Meeting held Seventh 
month 16th, 1501, a proposition was received 
to allow a Preparative Meeting to be held at 
Kingston ; the consideration of the subject 
resulted in allowing Friends of that place to 
hold a Preparative Meeting for three months, 
and a committee was appointed to attend the 
opening of said meeting, and have the care of 
it during the time specified. 
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Near the same time Friends of West Lake, 
some twelve miles west of Adolphustown, 
asked the privilege of holding a meeting for 
worship, which was united with, and a meet- 
ing allowed once in two weeks at the house 
of Cornelius Blount. Friends of this neigh- 
horhood labored under some disadvantage in 
attending Adolphustown Meeting, not only 
having to ride from twelve to nineteen miles, 
but they also had a ferry to cross, generally 
leaving their horses on this side the ferry, and 
when they left the boat they had to walk two 
miles to reach the Meeting house; yet they 
were so diligent in attending meetings twice 
in the week, that. some of the neighbers of 
other societies remarked that the Quakers 
“would always be poor—they spent so much 
time going to meeting ;” but their predictions 
failed. 

Friends were not serving a hard Master, 
but One who liberally rewards His faithful, 
obedient children. Their temporal goods in- 
creased equal to that of their neighbors. The 
meeting held in C. Blount’s house was con- 
tinued under the care of a committee until 
Ninth month, 1802, when they were granted 
the privilege of holding a meeting twice in 
the week, at which time a proposition was 
made to establish a meeting there. At a 
Monthly Meeting held in Fourth month, 1803, 
a minute from Nine Partners Quarterly 
Meeting was read informing Friends that the 
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proposition was united with. A meeting for 
worship was accordingly established, and the 
Monthly Meeting left at liberty to establish a 
Preparative Meeting at that place if they 
judged it best, which was allowed for three 
months under the care of a committee. In 
Eleventh month, 1803, in accordance with 
the report of a joint committee, who had the 
oversight of said meeting, it was considered 
best to establish a Preparative Meeting. At 
the same time was considered the necessity of 
a Meeting-house at West Lake. A propo- 
sition coming up from that place to build a 
log-house, 21 by 31 feet was united with—the 
Monthly Meeting agreeing to assist them in 
bearing the expenses,—and a committee was 
appointed to have the oversight in building 
the house. 

In Fourth month, 1804, an indulged meet 
ing was granted Friends of Green Point, 
about twenty miles north-east from West 
Lake Meeting, under the care of a committee, 
held the first First-day in each month, which 
was continued till Ninth month, 1807, when 
@ mid-week meeting was allowed. In Eighth 
month, 1811, a «Preparative Meeting and 
meeting for worship were there. That meet- 
ting was the one to which James Noxen be- 
longed, also David Barker, Jacob and Anna 
Cronk, and several-other faithful laborers who 
were seldom absent from their Monthly Meet- 
ing when in health. Not long after the last 
date there was a Preparative Meeting estab- 
lished about five miles west of West Lake 
Meeting-house called Hiliar Meeting, and 
later one at Cold Creek, about thirty miles 
distant north-west, and soon after another at 
Haldimand, about fifty miles west. This last 
was the place where Freeman Clark’s youth- 
ful days were spent, and here, when about 
twenty-two years of age, he came out in the 
ministry. I remember hearing him say that 
the first time he attended Monthly Meeting 
he walked the whole distance,—this was he- 
fore he was twenty. He lived there a num- 
ber of years after he was married, dnd was 
seldom absent from Monthly Meeting; he 
and his devoted brother, Jonathan, also a 
«minister, were very faithful in their attend- 
ance. Sometimes in the busy season of the 
year, such as harvest time, they would work 
all day securing their grain, start in the eve- 
ning, and arrive at our place about breakfast 
time. The following morning, after partak- 
ing of breakfast, they would lie down and 
rest until meeting time. Once, Freeman and 


his wife came that way in a lumber-wagon, 
she with an infant in her arms. . 

At West Lake there was a minister in the 
early days by the name of Joseph Leavens, 
who emigrated from Duchess county, when 
Friends first settled here. 


A young man by 
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the name of Samuel Walters came out ip 
ministry before the establishment of g 
ing; he was humble and unassuming jp his 
manners to the end of his life. 

Friends at West Lake increased in nog. 
bers and in interest, and in 1811 the Halt. 
year’s Meeting united with a proposition to 
hold Adolphus Monthly Meeting alterng 
at West Lake and Adolphustown. In 19] 
we find a minute in the Monthly Meet 
book, stating that “in consequence of the 
Government occupying Adolphus Meet; 
house, Friends are united in adjourning i 
Monthly Meeting to meet at West Lake” 
In 1821 we find a minute in the old Half” 
year’s Meeting book, saying, “ Friends ay 
united in establishing Adolphus Mon 
Meeting at West Lake, changing the ‘a 
to West Lake Monthly Meeting.” 

In searching old records we find that ig | 
those days many were added to the Society 
request; great deliberation is manifested, ay 
the minutes show they often had such unde 
care.for several months, and in some instances 
returned the request, thus manifesting their 
care and concern not to add to their number 
without adding to the life. 

At Adolphus Monthly Meeting, held 
Twelfth month, 1806, a concern arose that 
the three Monthly Meetings in Upper Canada 
might be united in transacting the busines | 
of Church affairs. A committee was appointed 
to attend Yonge Street Monthly Meeting and 
consult with Friends there on the subject, 
In Second month, 1807, the committee last 
mentioned reported that ‘‘ they had attended 
to the appointment, and forwarded a minute 
from Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, which 
was so far united with as to appoint a. com 
mittee to draw up a minute to be forwarded 
to the Quarterly Meeting.” In Third month 
a joint report of the committee from the three 
Monthly Meetings$war read, and directed to 
Nine Pusan Quarterly Meeting. This 
minute proposed “to lay before the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and New York for 
their consideretion, whether it might not be- 
consistent with the opening of truth for us| 
to be united, and placed in a capacity to meet, 
together twice in a year,—once in the capa- 
city of a Quarterly Meeting, and once in that 
of a Yearly Meeting, in win to decide upon 
appeals and other matters of weight and im- 


portance in the Church, or in what other way | 
may seem most consistent with Divine Wis- | 


dom.” 


The matter was referred from Nine Part- 
ners Quarterly Meeting to each of the Yearly § 


Meetings, and a committee appointed by each. 
At Adolphus Monthly Meeting, held 26th 


of Ninth month, 1808, a part of the commit- | 
tees appointed by Philadelphia and New © 
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a a tas oe He, ee ge ee ne 
D the | Yearly Meetings, viz., John Shoemaker, John | when the other came up he would mount and 
Dest. | Brown, Reuben Haight, Hannah Fisher, | ride on as far as he thought best, tie up the 
r hip | Re Archer, Ann Shiply aud Anna|horse again and walk on, and in this way 

Merrit, attended this meeting with extracts they traveled there and back, attended the 
1um. | from the minutes of said Yearly Meetings | Yearly Meeting and spent one week on Long 
Tal. | relative to incorporating the three Monthly | Island—being absent from home six weeks. 
Diy | Meetings in the Province into a Quarterly| We may well anticipate a growth and ad- 
tely | Meeting : ; _ |Vancement as the result of such faithful la- 
1815 At the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia | bors as were performed by our forefathers in 
ting god New York in 1809, the report of the com- | the early settlement of Canada. The Society 



























the | mittee was read and considered, and the de-| flourished and spread out its branches until 
ing. Hiberations thereon resulted in the establish-|a dividing spirit came which shook it to its 
the £ ment of Canada Half-year’s Meeting, to be held | foundation, and it parted asunder like Jacob 
ke” | at West Lake, 4th day ‘of the week, follow-| and Esau, thinking that better than to con- 


ing the last First-day in 1st month, the select | tend. Their thus becoming two separate | 
meeting the day previous, and at Yonge, bodies need not in any wise mar their useful- 
Street the Fourth day following the last First- | ness in the world, as there is room enough for 
day in Eighth month, to be a branch of New | all to labor successfully if brotherly love and 
York Yearly Meeting. The Half-year’s| charity are cultivated towards each other. 
Meeting was directed to be opened in First | O that the day may arrive when each branch 
month, 1810, and a committee was appointed | may understand and profit by the Master's 
by each Yearly Meeting to attend the open- rebuke to the disciple who queried, ‘‘ Lord, 
ing. At that time Adolhus Monthly Meet-| and what shall this man do?” The auswer 
ing was composed of three Preparative Meet- | was, “ What is that tothee? follow thou me.” 
ings, Yonge Street of two, and Pelham two. | If we were all earnestly seeking to be clothed 

At the opening of Canada Half-year’s Meet-| with that Charity which thinketh no evil-— 
ing, 3ist of First month, 1810, the minutes | which Paul thought so essential that without 
state that four of the committee from New| it all his labors profited him nothing,—each 
York, and one from Philadelphia were pre-| branch might become as lights in the world 

t. which could not be hid. 

We also find a minute of ‘concurrence from| A few years after the separation it was 
-\Parchase Monthly Meeting, expressive of a| considered best to divide Canada Half-year’s 
rn to visit some parts of Canada. Meeting on account of the distance,—the 

* At New York Yearly Meeting the commit- | limits of the meeting reaching over more than 

tee appointed to attend the opening of Cana- | three hundred miles, which some of the mem- 
da Half-year’s Meeting reported; when a| bers would have to travel in First month 
second committee was appointed to attend at | when the meeting was held at West Lake. 
Yonge Street in Eighth month ; the minute | Such a proposition being forwarded to New 
of that meeting states that two of them at-| York Yearly Meeting in 1832, it was united 
tended. When we take into consideration | with and resulted in the establishment of 
the diffizulty of travel at that time, we will | Pelham Half-year’s Meeting, composed of 
not marvel that the whole number did not | Pelham and Norwich Monthly Meetings. 
attend, as it was no small matter for women} Later still, Friends composing the northern 
to leave their comfortable homes and dear | part of New York Yearly Meeting, became 
families to travel five hundred miles on horse- | satisfied that it would be beneficial to the 
back, and many times lodge in the woods. members of that part of the Meeting if it was 
After the Half-year’s Meeting was estab- | divided and a new Yearly Meeting established, 
lished it was necessary to appoint representa-|as on account of the distance that most of 
tives to attend the Yearly Meeting. We/| them had to travel, but few could enjoy the 
\ learn from the minutes that for the first few | benefits that arise from thus mingling to- 
years not many women attended it on account | gether. Accordingly, Friends forwarded the 
of the difficulty of the journey, but generally | concern to the Yearly Meeting, and after due 
some of the men reported they had attended. | deliberation thereon, the proposition was 
We have an account of one Friend who| united with, and in Sixth month, 1844, Gen- 
walked the whole distance,—part of the time | esee Yearly Meeting was established at 
carrying his boots in his hand for rear they | Farmington, composed of Farmington, Scipio 
would not last the journey through. and Michigan Quarters, and Canada and 

The writer’s father and an other Friend | Pelham Half-year’s Meetings. This meeting 
were'appointed representatives; they traveled | is now held alternately at Pickering, Yar- 
to New York with only one horse; one would | mouth and Farmington. 
ride a few miles, then dismount, tie up 
the horse by the roadside and walk on; 
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NEVER do violence to your rational nature, 
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From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE, 
BY ANDREW P. WHITE, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
IT. 


Ccntinued from page 70. 










time the distection of the human subject yay 
thought akin to sacrilege. Occasionally 80me 
anatomist, like Mundinus, had given come 
little display with such a subject ; but, fy 
purposes of investigation, such dissection Was 
forbidden. Even such men in the early 
I pass, now, to fields of more immediate | Church as Tertullisn and St. Augustine held 
importance to us—to Anatomy and Medicine. | anatomy in abhorrence. Boniface VIII inte, 

t might be supposed that the votaries of | dicted dissection as sacrilege. 
sciences like these would be suffered toescape Through this sacred conventionaliem Veg. 
attack ; unfortunately, they have had to stand | ius broke without fear. Braving ecclej. 
in the thickest of the battle. astical censure and popular fury, he studied 

As far back as the latter part of the thir-| his science by the only method that coulg 
teenth century, Arnold de Villa Nova was a | give useful results. No peril daunted him, 
noted physician and chemist. The missiles} To secure the materials for his investigations, 
usual in such cases were hurled at him. Hej] he haunted gibbets and charnel-houses; jg 
was charged with sorcery and dealings with | this search he risked alike the fires of the 
the devil ; he was excommunicated and driven | Inquisition and the virus of the plague 
_ from Spain. First of all men he began to place the grest 

Such seemed the fate of men in that field who | science of human anatomy on its solid, med. 
ained even a glimmer of new ¢cientific truth. | ern foundations— on careful examination and 
— men like Cardan, and Paracelsus, and | observation of the human body. This was 
Porta, who yielded much to popular supersti- | his first great sin, and it was soon aggravated 
tions, were at once set upon if they ventured | by one considered even greater. 
upon any other than the sath which the) Perhaps the most unfortunate thing that 
Church thought sound—the inaufficient path | has ever been done for Christianity is the 
of Aristotelian investigation. tying it to forms of science which are doomed 

We have seen that the weapons used | and gradually sinking. Just asin the time 
against the astronomers were mainly the epi-| of Roger Bacon, excellent but mistaken men 
thets infidel and atheist. We have also seen | devoted all their energies to binding Christ. 
that the missiles uscd against the chemists|janity to Aristotle; just as in the timeof 
and physicians were the epithets “sorcerer” | Reuchlin and Erasmus, they insisted on bind. 
and “ leaguer with the devil,” and we have| ing Christianity to Thomes Aquinas—so in 
picked up on various battle fields another| the time of Vesalius, such men made every 
effective weapon, the epithet “ Mohamme | effort to link Christianity to Galen. 
dan.” The cry has been the same in all ages; it. 

. On the heads of the anatomists and physi-| is the same which we hear in this age for 
cians were concentrated ail these missiles. | curbing scientific studies—the cry for what is 
The charge of atheism ripened into a proverb: | called “ound learning.” Whether standing 
“ Ubi sunt tres medici, ibi sunt duo athei.”| for Aristotle against Bacon, or Aquinas 
Magic seemed so common a charge that many | against Erasmus, or Galen against Veealius, 
of the physicians seemed to believe it them- | or making mechanical Greek verses at Eton 
selves. Mohammedanism and Averroism | instead of studying the handiwork of the 
became almost synonymous with medicine,| Almighty, or reading Euripides with transla- 
and Petrarch stigmatized Averroists as “men | tions instead of Lessing and Goethe in the 
who deny Genesis and bark at Christ.” original, the cry always is for ‘“‘ sound learn- 

Not to weary you with the details of earlier | ing.” The idea always is that these studies 
struggles, I will select a great benefactor of | are safe. 
mankind and champion of scientific truth at} But twenty-eight years of age Vesalius gave 
the pericd of the Revival of Learning and | to the world his great work on human anato- 
the Reformation—Andreas Vesalius, the|my. With it ended the-eld and began the 
founder of the modern science of anatomy.|new. Its researches, by their thoroughness, 
The battle waged by this man is one of the| were a triumph of science; its illustrations, 
glories of our race. by their fidelity, were a triumph of art. 

The old methods were soon exhausted by| To shield himself as far as possible in the 
his early fervor, and he sought to advance | battle which he foresaw must come, Vesalius 
science by truly ecientific means—by patient | prefaced the work by a dedication to the 
investigation and by careful recording of re-} Emperor Charles V. In. this dedicatory 
sults. preface he argues for his method, and against 

From the outset Vesalius proved himself a| the parrot repetitions of the medieval text- 
master. In the search for real knowledge he| books; he also condemns the wretched anato- 
braved the most terrible dangers. Before his| mical preparations and specimens made by 
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hysicians who utterly refused to advance be-| of the Channel. The French theologians of 
yond the ancieat master. the Sorbonne solemnly condemned the prac- 

The parrot-like repeaters of Galen gave/|tice. English theologians were most loudly 
pattle at once. After the manner of their | represented by the Rev. Edward Massy, who, 


time; their firat missiles were epithets; and,|in 1722, preached a sermon in which he 








* the almost infinite magazine of these having | declared that Job’s distemper was probably 


been exhausted, they began to use sharper | confluent small-pox, and that he had been 
weapons —weap ons theologic. doubtless inoculated by the devil—that dis- 
At first the theologic weapons failed. A | eases are sent by Providence for the punish- 
eonference of divines having been asked to| ment of sin, and that the proposed attempt 
decide whether dissection of the human body | to prevent them is “a diabolical operation.” 
js sacrilege, gave a decision in the negative. | This sermon was entitled ‘The Dangerous 
The reason is simple; Charles V had made|and Sinful Practice of Inoculation.” Not 
Vesalius his physician, and could not spare | less absurd was the sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
him. But, on the accession of Philip II of| Delafaye, entitled “ Inoculation an Indefensi- 
Spain, the whole scene changed. That most | ble Practice.” Thirty years later the strug- 
pitter of bigots must of course detest the | gle was still going on. It is a pleasure to 
t innovator. note one great churchman, Maddox, Bishop 
A new weapon was now forged. Vesalius| of Worcester, giving battle on the side of 
was charged with dissecting living men, and, | right reason ; but as late as 1753 we have the 
either from direct persecution, as the great | Rector of Caaterbury denouncing inoculation 
majority of authors assert, or from indirect | from his pulpit in the primatial city, and 
influences, as the recent apologists for Philip | many of his brethren following his example. 
Il allow, Vesalius became a wanderer. On| among the most common weapons hurled by 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to atone for| churchmen at the supporters of inoculation, 
his sin, he was shipwrecked, and in the prime} during all this long war, were charges of 
of his life and strength he was lost to this | sorcery and atheism. 
world. Nor did Jenner's blessed discovery of Vac- 
And yet not lost. In this century he again | cination escape opposition on similar grounds. 
stands on earth. The painter Hamann has | In 1798 an anti-vaccine society was formed 
again given him to us. By the magicof Ha-| by clergymen and physicians, calling on the 
mann’s pencil, we look once more into Vesa- | people of England to suppress vaccination as 


® lius’ cell. Its windows and doors, bolted | “ bidding defiance to Heaven itself—even to 


and barred within, betoken the storm of|the will of God”—and declaring that “the 
bigotry which rages without; the crucifix, | law of God prohibits the practice.” In 1803 
toward which he turns his eyes, symbolizes | the Rev. Dr. Ramsden thundered against it 
the spirit in which he labora. The corpse|in a sermon before the University of Cam- 
of the plague-stricken, over which he bends, | bridge, mingling texts of Scripture with cal- 
ceases to be repulsive; his very soul seems |umnies against Jenner; but Plumptre in 
tosend forth rays from the canvass which | England, Waterhouse in America, and a 
streagthens us for the good fizht in this age.| host of other good men and true, press 
He was hunted to death by men who con- | forward to Jenner’s side, and at last science, 
scientiously supposed that he was injuring | humanity, and right reason, gain the victory. 
religion. His poor, blind foes destroyed one| But I pass to one typical conflict in our 
of religion’s greatest apostles. What washis|days. In 1847 James Young Simpson, a 
influence on religion? He substituted for | Scotch physician of eminence, advocated the 
repetition, by rote, of worn out theories of| use of Anssthetics in obstetrical cases. 
dead men, conscientious and reverent search-| Immediately a storm arose. From pulpit 
ing into the works of the’ living God. He] after pulpit such a use of chloroform was 


. substituted for representations of the human | denounced as impious. It was declared con- 


etructure—pitiful and unreal—truthful rep-|trary to Holy Writ, and texts were cited 
resentations, revealing the Creator's power | abundantly. The ordinary declaration was, 
and goodness in every line. that to use chloroform was “to avoid one 
I hasten now to the most singular struggle | part of the primeval curse on woman.” 
and victory of medical science between the} Simpson wrote pamphlet after pamphlet 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. to defend the blessing which he brought into 
Early in the last century, Boyer presented | use; but the battle seemed about to be lost, 
Inoculation as a preventive of small-pox, in| when he seized a new weapon. “ My oppo- 
France; thoughtful physicians in England, | nents forget,” said he, “‘the twenty-first 
led by Lady Montagu and Maitland, followed | verse of the second chapter of Genesis. 
his example. That is the record of the first surgical opera- 
Theology took fright at once on both sides| tion ever performed, and that text proves 
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that the Maker of the universe, before he| small, that one cannot be too careful, 
took the rib from Adam’s side for the crea-| with infants, to guard against indulging ig 
tion of Eve, caused a deep sleep to fall on| harsh tone, a brusk manner, a sad or any 
Adam.” look. As far as is possible the tender }y 
This was a stunning blow; but it did not| should live in an atmosphere of contingg 
entirely kill the opposition. They had strength | sunshine, under which it may safely and hg 
left to maintain that “the deep sleep of| pily unfold, hour by hour and day by q 
Adam took place before the introduction of | To effect this, there is required from the 
pain into the world—in the state of inno- | ent, or those who stand in the parent’s stega 
cence.” But now a new champion intervened | an amount of self-control and self denjg 
—Thomas Chalmers. With a few pungent} which would be almost impossible had 
arguments he scattered the enemy forever,| heaven implanted on the one side matergg™ 
and the greatest battle of science against suf- | instinct, on the other that extraordinary 
fering was won.” ning charm which there is about all youy 
But was not the victory won also for re-| creatures, making us put up with their endley 
ligion? Go to yonder monument, in Boston, | waywardness, and love them all the better th 
to one of the discoverers of anesthesia. Read | more trouble they give us. 
this inscription from our sacred volume: 
“This also cometh from the Lord of hosts 
which is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working.” A desire that a knowledge of the aa 
I now ask you to look at another part of | of the meetings and settlements of Frien 
the great warfare, and I select it because it | may be disseminated, induces me to pen the 
shows more clearly than any other how|lines for the Intelligencer, hoping othen 
Protestant nations, and in our own time, | Will give accounts of other places. — 
have suffered themselves to be led into the| Benjaminville Monthly Meeting is held at 
same errors that have wrought injury to | that place, (which is about ten miles east of 
religion and science in other times. We| Bloomington, McLean county, Ill.,) on the 
will look very briefly at the battle-fields of | second Seventh-day in each month. A num 
Geology. ber of Friends reside in that vicinity, and,] 
From the first lispings of this science there | believe, there are many baptized ones within 
was war. The prevailing doctrine of the | their borders who are concerned for the prome 
Church was, that “in the beginning God | tion of truth and the support of the testime 
made the heavens and the earth,” that “all | nies thereof; how my soul travails with their 
things were made at the beginning of the | forthe prosperity of Zion and peace within 
world,” and that tosay that stones and fossils | Jerusalem. ; 
have been made since “the beginning,” is| Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held 
contrary to Scripture. The theological sub-| there on the 26th of last month; the select 
stitutes for scientific explanations ripened into | meeting the previous day and one for publie 
such as these—that the fossils are “sports of | Worship the next day ; all quite well attended, 
Nature,” or “creations of plastic force,” or| There are three families of Friends, num- 
“results of a seminal air acting upon rocks,” | bering about ten persons, in Peoria; they 
or “ models” made by the Creator before he | meet on First-days and on Fifth-day vn 
had fully decided upon the best manner of | They have applied to Benjaminville Monthly 
creating various beings. But, while some | Meeting for permission to hold an “ indulged” 
latitude was allowed among these theologico- | meeting. 
scientific explanations, it was held essential| Hoopston is about sixty miles east of Ben- 
to believe that they were placed in all the|jaminville; a Preparative Meeting is held 


——_—_—_-—~<0— 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


strata, on one of the creation days, by the | there belonging to aforesaid Monthly Meeting. | 


hand of the Almighty; and that this was| On the 28th of last month I attended an 

done for some mysterious purpose of his own, | Appointed Meeting thereto good satisfaction, 

probably for the trial of human faith. and found concerned minds, whose faces are 
(To be continued.) turned Zionward. 





is that whatever he attempts to teach he must | thirty miles north-east of Indianapolis, the 
himself first practice. Whatever he wishes| meeting was small, some Friends having 
his child to avoid, he must make up his mind | started for the Quarterly Meeting, an account 
to renounce, and that from the very earliest | of which was given last week. 

stage of existence, and down to the minutest| 8th.—Attended the Mid-week Meeting, at 
things. In young children the imitative fac- | Westfield, about twenty miles East of Rich- 
ulty is so enormous, the reasoning power so|mond, Ind. A Monthly Meeting is held 


Third mo. Second.—At Fall Creek Pre- © 
THE very first lesson a parent has to learn, | parative Meetirg, held near Pendleton, about — 
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there by @ scattered remnant of Friends; | where the death penalty has been abolished, 
they dwell near the Fountain of Life. | time and experience both confirm the opinion 
my Wm. R. Wootman. | of the masses in its safety and wisdom. 





Cincinnati, Third mo. 16th, 1876. Our carnest petition to you, Senators and 
r. Representatives, is that there be no change 
WESTERN ITEMS. of the statutes of the State on the subject of 


Friends in Iowa have, within the past year, capital punishment. 
felt much anxiety on account of an effort put | _ The contest has been severe, but resulted 
forth to re-enact “ the death penalty.”” Under | in the final defeat of the bill in the Senate. 
these circumstances our Quarterly Meeting, re Pree 
held at Marietta in the Twelfth mouth last,| 4 BIENNIAL STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 
delegated a number of Friends to visit the| was held at the Capitol on the 19th of the 

islature. This was done, and, while there, | First month. A committee from our Quar- 
the following memorial was prepared, which terly Meeting attended it, and were recognized 
was presented and read in both Houses, to wit : cordially, and without, in any manner, com- 

To the Senate and House of Representatives | promising our testimonies, took part in its 

the State of Iowa: Honored Friends :— deliberations. This body took ultra ground 
We were delegated to appear before your | against intoxicating beverages as fully as the 
honorable body by members of the religious code of discipline of the Yearly Meeting of 
Society of Friends residing in this common- Illinois. ; . . 
wealth, who are in affiliation with the Illinois While Friends were in the city of Des 
Yearly Meeting, for the purpose of making | Moines, a large religious denomination sus- 
known to you, the guardians of public virtue, | pended its usual exercises, and permitted a 
that we implore you to take no retrograde | meeting to be held according to the order of 
steps in changing the existing law touching | the Society of Friends on First-day morning, 
capital punishment. the 22d of the First month. 

We believe we are not influenced by a . a : 
sickly sentimentalism on the subject. Human| The Friends of Lllinois Yearly Meeting 
life is the boon conferred by the Almighty | issued a letter or memorial on the subject of 
on man, the pivot of his destiny for the “ Peace Among Nations,” to President Grant 
present and the future. Who, but the Divine and to Congress. A letter from the Presi- 
Author of life, can assume the awful respon-| dent, through Secretary Fish, has been 
sibilities of extinguishing it? Let the mis-| returned, much in harmony with the views 
guided victim be surrounded with all the|and testimonies of our religious society, 
guards which the safety of the community | which, in due time, may be made public. 
requires. In the silent cell, where he could JoserH A. DuGpaue. 
commune with God, the convict would have| Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Third mo. 18th, 1876. 
an paetpan Be penn stg and repent- 
ance and could harm no one. The infliction 
of the death penalty is, we believe, not only As G R A Pr Sar 
an unwarrantable assumption of the preroga-|p RoM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
tive that the State should not assume, but — 
induces a demoralizing public sentiment and| We have been reading the very interesting 
lacerates the feelings of a very large class of| letters of John and Abigail Adams. One 

ple. Conscientious repugnance of the|of these, written by {Abigail Adams to 
death penalty by many, we have no doubt, | her husband while he and Dr. Franklin were 
has induced the escape of guilty persons,}in Paris, at the time of our Revolutionary 
upon whom the sentence of the law should | struggle, caused a train of reflections on what 
have visited. While there would be no hesi-| are called “special providences.” It seems 
tation in convicting a guilty party and sen-| that a rumor was current at that time that 
tencing him to his fate, where if there was a| Franklin had been assassinated in the streets 
possibility of his innocence ever being made} of Paris, and tender solicitude for the safety 
apparent, it would not be too late to mete | of his colleague is of course the theme of her 
out justice to injured innocence. We believe| letter. ‘“ But,” she says, “‘my greatest com- 
a class of persons who deserve severe chas-| fort and consolation arise from the belief of a 
tisement by law are those who impiously take | superintending Providence, to whom I can 
the law into their own hands in an unauthor-| with confidence commit you. . . . Were 
ized and illegal manner, and we further affirm | it not for this, I should be miserable, and 
that we believe that if the law was more|overwhelmed by my fears and apprehen- 
stringent against the sale of ram there would | sions.” Now, while appreciating the piety - 
be much Jess crime cOmmitted. of this admirable woman, we cannot resist the 
So far as we are able to learn, in States! query, Where was the superintending Provi- 
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that the rumor had proved true? For her 
solicitude was evidently on account of her 
husband’s personal safety. 

Such are the mistakes we commit when, 
with our partial vision, we attempt to inter- 
pret the Divine purpose in regard to that 
complicated net-work of circumstances that 
surrounds our human life. Far higher, m 
my opinion, is that faith and trust which, 
while seeking to know and obey the laws 
established for the health and safety of our 
bodies, yet rests devoutly in the belief that 
“all things shall work together for good to 
those that love God.” I believe in a Provi- 
dence, wise and loving, that takes cognizance 
of all things; without whose notice not a 
sparrow falls to the ground, but I dare not 
point to one circumstance more than another 
as indicating this care. A faith in special 
Providences is always liable to be shaken by 
adverse circumstances; but that sublimer 
faith, to which the seeking soul is driven by 
its very inability to solve the perplexing 
“ete of human life, when once estab- 
ished, cannot be shaken. It is the loving 
trust of the child who, though he cannot 
comprehend all his father’s wisdom in detail, 
looks up to him with implicit trust and confi- 
dence. 





I have often called to mind thy encourag- 
ing words at ———. They seemed the ex- 
pression of a mother’s interest for a son; as 
the outpouring of a spirit travailing for the 
welfare of Zion and ker children. 

It causes my heart to rejoice, and is a 
source of encouragement to me, when my 
spirit finds a corresponding feeling in the 
spirits of those who are truly baptized, and 
have thereby become qualified to labor ia the 
cause of truth. 

It appears to me that it is not of so much 
importance that all should put the same con- 
struction upon a passage of Scripture, or that 
all should adopt the same standard of be- 
lief, as that all should realize that love is the 
soul’s true element. This spirit from the 
Fountain of Good being experienced as the 
principal thing, other things will be of value 
just so far as they are of use, and no further. 
Thus believing, I have never commenced an 
argument or controversy with any one on 
the subject of religious doctrines, for I be- 
lieve such controversies have tended more to 
barrenness and confusion than to profit. Yet, 
when I have been questioned concerning doc- 
trines or the meaning of Scripture, I have 
felt free to answer as far as I thought I un- 
derstood them. It is no wonder to me that 
the Scriptures are understood and explained 
80 variously ; for some look at them through 
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dence in the case of Dr. Franklin, supposing | the light of tradition, some depend u 











religious teachers for a solution of their laa. 
guage, while others find that the surest ka 
with which to open them is found in ex. 
rience and the light of present revealed tru, _ 
Again, perhaps two persons cannot be fo, fi 
whose spiritual condition is exactly alike jy. 
degrees of experience; hence, a truth adapted. 
to one case would not apply to another, pe. 
haps, on the same subject: they do not stang 
upon the same plane of understanding, heng 
the difference in opinion. But this divers; 
should not be the means of breaking the hay. 
mony that should exist between brethreg. 
remembering that what one might be cop. 
strained to declare as truth, knowing it to he 
such in his own experience, might not he 
truth if declared by another, if that othe 
did not know it to be so by his own experience, | 
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RELIEF FOR INDIANS.—Persons desirous 
of sending aid to the Indians under the care 
of Friends, are requested to send goods to 
the hardware store of Wm. P. Walter’ 
Sons, No. 1233 Market street, who will for. 
ward them. Money to be sent, as heretofore, 
to JOHN SAUNDERS, 


No. 34 N. 4th St., Phila, 
Phila., Third mo. 23d, 1876. 





Our Nationat Sorrow.—A feeling of © 


gloom and discouragement has, for some 
weeks past, spread over the community in 
view of the disgraceful revelations which have 
followed late congressional investigations, 
The thoughtful and conscientious are too apt 
to feel on such occasions that our own land 
and our own times are degenerate beyond all 
others. But while deploring the degeneracy, 
we fully believe that the outery or tumult 
of the hour has its beneficent aspect. Far 
better, it surely is, that transgressors should 
be arrested in their evil practices, that the 
proud official who degrades his high place 
should be bitterly humiliated, that others who 
have deviated or are on the eve of deviating 
from the path of uprightness, should be rude- 
ly warned from the way of corruption and 
ruin, than that the flattering sycophants of 
power should continue to cry “ Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace. 
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i i Every friend of Truth and of rational 
wn fiberty must rejoice that no place of honor 


or of trust in our land can give its holder 
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DIED. 


BARTLETT.—At the residence of her brother-in- 
law, T. Ellwood Chapman, on the 6th of Third mo., 
1876, Lydia H. Bartlett, daughter of the late Jacob 


m the critical eye of enlightened | Lafetra, of Baltimore, in the 65th year of her age; 
truth shelter ne ’ : a\* member of Green street Monthly Meeting, Phila. 


BLAKEY.—In Attleboro’, on the 19:h of Third 
month, 1876, Anna G. wife of Wm. W. Blakey, in 


not reveal yet further and more humiliating | the 65th year of her age. She was a member, and 


until withina few weeks of her death, one of the 
most constant attenders of Middletown Montbly 


we desire that the most searching scrutiny Meeting, and her presence will be much missed by 


CHADWICK.—On the 17th of Third mo., 1876, at 


tag roofs of corruption among our public men, 
eneg a 
rity ©. may continue until a thorough sifting out of the remaising messbers. 
/ —_ the base element from among the servants of 
; 





Con. the republic shall be effected. 


0 be 

t be violation of Jaw and without bloodshed, is 
| only possible in a land of well-established 
_ liberty, and for the liberty which insures free. 


= dom of speech and of the press in our coun- 


in this hour of humiliation. 
ai The silence and apathy of the people in 
jands which own the arbitrary sway of des- 


us 
ire 
; representatives. But in the realm of the de- 
a spot, greater crimes, greater violation of trust 
J js possible, and the wrong-doer may be safe 
, 


sy from the indignation of the injured people, 


his residence, near Medusa, Albany county, N. Y., 
of pleura-pneumonia, Enoch H. Chadwick, aged 62 


Such turning and overturning without | years; a member of Rensellaerville Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

DAVENPORT.—At Quaker Street, Schenectady 
county, N. Y., Third mo. 3d, 1876, William D. 
Davenport, in the 86th year of his age; for 48 years 
a member, and as long as health permitted, a steady 
attender of Duanesburgh Monthly and Particular 


try, we may congratulate our fellow-citizens | Meetings. 


EVANS.—At his residence, Mt. Auburn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Third mo. 11th, 1876, Jason Evans, in 
the 69th year of his age. 

His parents removed from S. Carolina in 1803, 


potic princes, is in strange contrast with the and settled in Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio. 


They were members of the Society of Friends, which 


earnest and energetic action of our indignant faith he embraced from his own convictions of the 


rectitude of their principles, and remained faithful 
unto them. He was seldom absent from meetings, 
and filled the station of Elder up to the time of his 
death. He took a deep interest in the Indian con- 
cern, and contributed liberally to advance it, and 
once visited them by an appointment of the Yearly 


sheltered by the partiality of the monarch. | Meeting. In 1841 he removed to Cincinnati, and 


There is not wanting evidence that our own 


entered largely into business, in which he pros- 
pered. In all matters he engaged in, three traits of 


transgressors may find their counterparts in) character were conspicuous—perseverance, punc- 


~~ 


every age and in all lands, but seldom has a 


tuality and strict integrity. His funeral was at- 
tended, on the 14th ult., by a large gathering of 


» F\ whole nation made its indignation more | relatives, friends and citizens. A short but impres- 


powerfully felt, and seldom has official cor- 
ruption been more signally rebuked. 





sive silence was followed by vocal supplication, 
and an exhortation that we might follow the same 
Light of Divine Truth, and like him be ready to 
follow, as he did, the Light of Divine Truth. His 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE | remains were taken to Spring Grove Cemetery. 
E. D 


CotLEGE.—During the past winter a strong 


JANNEY.—On the 24th of Second month, 1876, 


effort has been made to obtain the post office Jacob Janney, in the 83d year of his age; a mem- 


address of all stockholders of the College. 
The list now in our possession is the result of 


considerable labor, and is believed to be gener- 
ally correct. The annual catalogue has been 

m) sent to every address on this list. If any stock- 
holders have failed to receive it, they will 
please forward name and post office address, 
and the omissions will be rectified now and 
hereafter. 

Stockholders who have never received their 
certificates, can obtain them by calling on 
the treasurer, Robert Biddle, 511 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia. 

Isaac H. CiLorarer, 
Clerk of Stockholders’ Meeting. 
801 Market st., Phila. 





ber of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, formerly of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudon county, Va. 


KEMP.—Near Easton, Talbot county, Md., on the 
16th ult., of pneumonia, Mary B., youngest child of 
Margaret A. and the late William T. Kemp, aged 3 
years and 5 months. 


McCLINTOCK.—Suddenly, on the morning of the 
19th ult., Thomas McClintock, in the 84th year of 
his age. 


PARRY.—At Jacksonville, Florida, on the morn- 
ing of the 11th ult., Dr. John S. Parry, in the 34th 
year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race street. 


PAXSON.—On the 3d of Third month, 1876, 
Jonathan Paxson, in the 66th year of his age; an 
Elder of Bristol Monthly Meeting. In sweet resig- 
nation and humble confidence in the goodness and 
mercy of a loving Father, he passed away in quiet- 
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‘all was well.” On the day of interment, the rela- 
tives with a few friends gathered at the home of the 
departed in beautiful and impressive silence, which 
almost seemed to whisper, “ Be still, and know that 
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ness and peace, with the blessed assurance that | schools, taught about five months in 


th 
by young colored women. ° year 
In First month, in company with D, and 
8S. A. F., I visited the former—33 Pupils a 


I am God,” followed by testimonies of the useful- | present, varying from 8 to 17 years of aga. 
ness and faithfulaess of our departed brother, who | 47 enrolled; average attendance about 30, 


had ever been a friend to the needy and oppressed, 
and whose life was characterized by daily and re- 
peated acts of kindness and love. After this oppor- 


We were much gratified to observe the 
eral deportment of the scholars and the 


tunity the company separated, to reassemble at the order that prevailed. During our stay, read. 
meeting-house with a large concourse of people, | Ing, spelling, arithmetic and geography Were 
who, at the appointed hour, there met to pay the last | the exercises. Some performed creditab} 


tribate of respect to him who had always been a 
member of that meeting, and who had felt an earn- 
est solicitude that the spirit of love and harmony 
should dwell with them even though opinions 
might be diverse. The hearts of those present 


were touched and drawn into tender sympathy with | Gum Spring school—38 pupils in attendan 
the loving companion of the deceased, who most| 58 enrolled 


impressively remarked, that forty years ago, under 
a sense of the goodness of God, they were united in 
that house, and under a sense of the same Goodness 


themselves, but others showed a want of an, % 
plication. The teacher appeared to be welj 
qualified for her position. 

On the 8th of Second month we visite 
; average attendance about 3 
Some at each school walk between three and 
four miles, most of the time this winter ove 


they were now parted. The exhortation was feel- | very wet, muddy roads. This is one cause of 


ingly extended to be ever watchful in the little 
every-day duties of life, inciting each to greater re- 
liance on that Divine Power which lightens every 
burden. An appeal, too, was made to those in the 
more humble walks of life, especially to the colored 


irregular attendance ; another is the indiffer. 
ence manifested by the parents in not sendin 

them seasonably and steadily, though I be 
lieve there is some improvement in these re 


people, who had been the recipients of the sym-|spects. The want of more promptness and 
pathies and charities of him whom “ they had come | application stands greatly in the way of ad. 


to honor,’’ to be faithful and trust to the guiding Vv 


influence of the Father, so that when the messenger 
came they might be ready, ‘‘even as he was ready.” 
In the past six months, four members of this lit- 


ancement. Both the teachers expressed re 
gret at the low standard of their schools, 
At Gum Spring there were larger and 


tle meeting have been removed by death, and their | further advanced scholars, and the exercises 


vacant places shall know them no more; but may 
the remaining few realize anew the blessed promise, 
tbat ‘“‘where but two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am [ in the midst of them.” 

R. 


S HOEMAKER.—9n the 13th ult., Charles Francis, 
son of Charles B. and Anna M. Shoemaker, in the 
20th year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Phiiadelphbia, held at Race St. 


TWINING.—On the 1st of Third month, 1876, of 
consamption, Alice P. Twining, in the 40th year of 
her age. She was the only child of Joseph P. and 
the late Sarah Baynes, of Baltimore, and wife of D. 


of many were alike creditable to teacher and 


pupils. The discipline and good order for 4 


so large a number, we thought very com 
mendable. The teacher informed us that she 
was partly educated in Alexandria, Va., and 
partly in Washington City, and lastly at the 
Normal School for Colored Students, Vir. 
ginia. It was very satisfactory to observe 
that the children in both schools, without ex- 
ception, appeared to be comfortably clothed 
and shod. 

We think there is a gradual improvement 


Hallowell Twining, a member of Little Falls Month- | in our colored population, though it has been 


ly Meeting. She was beloved by a large circle of | glow, 


friends, and met the final summons with calmness. 
She desired that the views of Friends might be fully 
carried out at her funeral, and requested that her 
love might be given to all her friends. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


We believe there is less petty thieving 
and rather more willingness to stick to work, 
consequently more of them have homes of 
their own and more household comforts 
around them; yet, there is room for greater 
improvement; too many of them are only 
parasites. 

Yesterday I heard from two other colored 


Knowing somewhat of the deep and prac-| schools in this county. A young Friend, 
tical interest many Friends of Philadel-| who is one of the trustees of colored schools, 
phia Yearly Meeting manifested soon after | informed me that at the last visit made, both 
the war, in organizing schools for colored | were in a prosperous condition. The largest 
childrea in this county, and furnishing them | (near Cloud’s Mills) had about 90 scholars, 
with suitable teachers, books, maps, etc., I | with twoteachers,amanand his wife (colored), 
believe some account of the schools, as they | who he thought were giving good satisfaction. 
exist at the present time, cannot fail to in-] The other school is between two and three 
terest them, though I know but little except | miles west of Alexandria, and has about 30 
in regard ‘to the two in this vicinity, viz.,| scholars, taught by a colored man, who has 


Woodlawn and Gum Spring, both now free | lost both legs above the knees. This school 
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_ 
is located near the Episcopal Seminary, and | containing Luke’s Gospel, which is in large 

teacher often receives assistance in his | print and very suitable, and several others 
ike it, or of Matthew or Mark, would be 
very acceptable. 

We received a quantity of medicines from 
the Department last winter, which, together 
with the sanitary fund sent by Friends, has 
enabled us to supply the wants of the sick as 
far as our knowledge of simple remedies ex- 
tends, and I think there is sufficient on hand 

Tutrp MONTH 10th, 1876. | to last us through this spring. 

EsTEEMED FrieND—Thy letter of the 2d} The Indians have been asking me several 
jnst. was received last evening, on my return | times this spring whether I would not try to 
home from a trip to St. Joseph, Mo., where I | get them a seine, so that they could catch 
had been for a few days to purchase some| some fish. One that was sent out by Friends 
supplies, and was read with interest, bearing | the first spring we came here was burned in 
as it did the evidence that we were held in| our house, and the other is worn out. To be 
remembrance by our friends in the East, and | able to get plenty of fish would be quite an 
containing the pleasing intelligence that you | advantage to them, as I shall cease giving 
proposed sending a box soon for the benefit| them meat with our next weekly issue, an 
of those under our care. Boxes from Phila- | after that they will have no supply. Seines 
delphia are always gladly received, and their | best adapted to the river here are small ones, 
arrival is an occasion of gladness to the In- | 50 to 60 feet long and 4 to 5 feet wide. 
dians, as they have learned to know that they| I make these suggestions concerning our 
bring to them many comforts, which it is | wants, which at times seem so numerous that 
always a pleasure for us to distribute. We|I dislike to name them; but you can think 
have endeavored to use economically all the | about them, and supply only as far as you 
articles that have been sent, and apply them | feel justified. 
where.we thought they would do the most| We have had considerable excitement here 
pt and be appreciated, and I am glad to | this winter, and sometimes were discouraged ; 

able to say that nothing to my knowledge | but everything has been quiet lately, and I 
has been wasted that has been distributed | think all will go on smoothly when spring 








gchool from young students. He gets along 
very well with his undertaking. 
8. E. Wricur. 


Woodlawn, Va., 3d mo. 6th, 1876. 





THE INDIANS—-LETTER FROM THE OTOE 
AGENCY. 


% lately. Thee asks to be informed of our| opens, and if let alone by the whites, the In- 


special wants. I have asked the Matron, E. | dians will resume their work as formerly, and 
M. Koser, to write to thee concerning the| have an increased amount under cultivation 
school and their wants in connection with it, | this year. 

in regard to the tribe at large. I have but e are all well, and getting along com- 
few spécial requests without going into mat- | fortably just now. 

ters too large to ask for. Clothing of va- I am, respectfully, thy friend, 

rious kinds, suitable for old people, women and Jusse W. GRIEsT, 
children, is always in demand, and very little U. 8. Ind. Agent. 

is now on hand. The matron and seamstress 
of the school have been giving the women of| Onrpg part of real knowledge is to be ignor- 


the village a day each week for sewing, in| ant of what we ought not to know. 
order that they might make themselves some 


clothing, and I think it will be well for them 
to continue it, which they can do, unless the 
school becomes too large; and perhaps more 
than one day each week, if they have mate- BY THOMAS FOULKE, OF NEW YORK. 
rial to work with. The matron will probably| The tour to Oregon and the Columbia 
tell thee what goods they have on hand, and| river is one of great interest. Our little 
what they need most. party of six boarded the noble steamer Ori- 
8. says she would be glad to have some| flame, and sailed out the bay of San Fran- 
more of Monroe’s First Readers, like those | cisco, crossing the bar at the Golden Gate, to 
sent out on a former occasion, or a book| the broad, calm and peaceful Pacific. On 
similar to it, of large type, well illustrated, | board as traveling companions were some 
and easy to understand. It is difficult to get | persons of rank and distinction, among them 
suitable books here. Also, something suit-| the Governors elect of Oregon and Washing- 
able for the children in First-day schools. | ton—Grover and Solomon. The former we 
Books or cards of large print and well illus- | found a very genial intelligent gentleman, who 
trated seem best adapted to their wants. | made himself very companionable and agree- 
They have one book of the New Testament, | able. He was formerly from Philadelphia. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
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In passing the high bluff called Point 
Reyes, we were informed by a gentleman from 
San Francisco, that on it,and for many miles 
back in the interior, was the largest dairy 
farm in the world. It belonged to P. J. 
McMannis Shafter, and contained 40,000 
acres of land inclosed in fences, and 120,000 
acres not inclosed, making in all 160,000 acres 
on the whole rancho. The number of cattle and 
sheep on the rancho was Jegion, and the 
amount of butter and cheese made here is 
almost incredible. I will not trust myself to 
name the quantity, it is so immense. 

In our northern voyage on the wide expanse 
of the vast Pacific, we saw several whales spout- 
ing water like a fountain, from 20 to 40 feet in 
height, presenting an appearance not unlike 
an artificial fountain on the bosom of the 
ocean. 

Governor Grover told us, some years ago in 
a voyage he made on the southern Pacific, he 
saw very near to the ship a large whale, proba- 
bly about 90 feet in length. It was amusing it- 
itself by swimming side by side with the ship, 
when he conceived the idea of shooting him, 
and going for his pistol for this purpose, and 
just preparing to shoot,the captain saw him and 
cried out vehemently: “My dear air, oneslap 
from the tail of that animal or monster of the 
deep would send in the sides of this ship, and 
we should all be dashed to pieces!’ He de- 
sisted, of course, and the whale swam beside 
the ship for a day or more afterwards, quietly 
and peacefully, disturbing or injuring no one. 
Our voyage on the Pacific was delightful. It 
was calm as a Summer’s morning, and the 
waves were as the ripples of a river. At one 
time there came in sight a sea lion, standing, 
apparently, straight up out of the ocean, and 
with his human-looking head, taking a survey 
of all around him as if to say: ‘‘1 am mon- 
arch of all I survey.” 

At some seasons of the year, and not un- 
frequently at this season, this northern voy- 
age is tempestuous, but now it is quite the re- 
verse. Sea gulls bear us company, and hover 
around the steamer. Off in the distance the 
Farallone Islands were pointed out, we passed 
— Mendocino, Sugar-loaf Rocks, and Hum- 
boldt Bay. The phosphorescent light in the 
wake of our steamer is beautiful. We pass 
a quiet and peaceful Sabbath on the ocean, 
and at the request of some of the passengers 


held a religious meeting, after the order of 


the Society of Friends. 

The bar of the Columbia river is now 
reached, and we pass over it and the break- 
ers and the white caps in safety, and make 
a landing for a short time at Astoria—named 
in honor of John Jacob Astor, of fur trade 
memory. It isa flourishing little mountain 
town, and noted principally for its trade in 











fur, fish and lumber. The salt salmon of 
toria is very renowned. Landing at Port} 


we find first-class accommodations at the § 
Charles Hotel. 


( 


We now take carriages to Oregon city, ths 


oldest town in the States, and visit the Wij) 
liamette Falls, which are quite noted, and the 
Williamette Valley, the richest in Oregon’ 
and certainly one of the finest and most fen. 
tile valleys of the world. Land can be pup. 
chased here at a very low rate, say from $8 | 
$10, $12 and $16 per acre. The climate ij 
mild and salubrious. It seldom freezes. Thig. 
it seemed to us, for these high northern lati.” 
tudes, was most remarkable. Cattle pasture 
and graze here during the winter months a 
well asin the summer. Wesaw by the roadside © 
fruit trees, bending and breaking with their 
heavy load of fruit. 
plums seemed most abundant. 


Apples, pears and 
The fruit 
trees in this section are free from the curculig 


which has been so common and so destructive 
in the East. Spanish ladies are seen here, © 
as in California, smoking in public. places, © 
The wheat of Oregon is said to be unsurpassed, 
and their flouring mills large and numerous, 
They manufacture some of the finest flour 


which comes to our Eastern markets. 

The steam-boat “Oneonta” which came 
dashing and steaming over the Cascade Rap- 
ids at high water about a month previous to 


our visit, was boarded by our party to make % 


the ascent of the Columbia river, the scenery 


on which is as much superior to that of our} 
aoble Hudson, as the Hudson itself is to that — 


of the Ohio, or the Arkansas. Coneshaped 
rocks and mountains are a striking pecu- 
liarity of this region. Cone upon cone, ter- 
race upon terrace, one upon another ; high and 
wild mountains piled each upon the other, 
forming lofty, grand and bold. mountain 
ranges meet the eye as you ascend the river. 


The Multnomah Falls present a most striking — 


and grand appearance, looking somewhat like 


the bridal veil of Yosemite, and not much — 


inferior to it in size. 

It makes two descents or distinct falls, the 
lower Multnomah falls and the upper. The 
height of the fall in the former is 700 feet; 
in the latter it is 1,000 feet; and in the mist 
and spray of the bright sunlight the prismatic 
colors of the rainbow are formed, and it may 
be said it lays its “ gorgeous gems in tribute 
at your feet.” 
mountains are to be seen 3,000 feet above the 
river, amid some of the finest and grandest 
scenery of the world. Cascade Rock stands 
out alone, and entirely surrounded by the 
waters of the Columbia river, forming an 
island of itself. It is cone-shaped, or some- 
what like a sugar loaf, and running up to the 
astonishing height of 900 feet. It was pur- 


Lofty and bold peaks of | 
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ke SP, and 2} pounds each, and are nearly as large 
=) around as the crown of a man’s hat. 
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a 
chased, we were informed, some years since by] and in shape like a pyramid. These lofty 
Jay Cooke. 5 ‘ mountains, enclosing one of the loveliest val- 
The Columbia river, in rushing over rocks | /eys, with the great river foaming and rushing 
and boulders in its passage through the Cas- | between its barriers, forming a picture in na- 
cade range of mountains, forms the Rapids, | ture of wild grandeur of surpassing beauty. 
ghich they call the Cascades. These you can-| As you ascend, the banks of the river seem to 
pot pass in the steam-boat, and therefore you | be mountains of lava. The soil partakes of 
make a landing, and take the Portage rail-| volcanic ashes. 
road for a distance of abont six miles, to the} The Columbia river, compressed into a 
t and well-appointed steamer above. | narrow channel between the high perpendic- 
The cone-shaped peaks and pyramids are| ular walls of Basaltic Rock, is called the 
, becoming more towering, and the canons, de- | Dalles—the French name for narrows. It is 





™ fle, and mountain precipices more vast.|a place of much interest, and salmon and 


Majesty is before and behind you, and on/| trout are often taken here in great numbers. 

every hand, and nature presents herself in] Mount Hood covered in eternal snows, 
her grandest robes. Beautiful pine and fir| stands glistening in the sunlight, 45 miles 
trees line the banks of the river. Our route | away in a straight line before you, and run- 
takes us near a petrified forest submerged, | ning up like a sugar-loaf to the bewildering 


meng fhe ee 


} pendicular, amid the boldest and grandest 


some portions of which have at times been | height of more than 15,000 feet; or nearly 
seen above the water. A petrified forest is|3 miles. It is a glorious sight, and fills one 
an object of uncommon and very rare interest. | with the most pleasing emotions. 


I brought home with me some very fine spe- 


The people of Oregon claim, and perhaps 


cimevs which we found on the banks of the| not without justice, that the scenery of the 


river. 

The Cascades are sometimes termed “Cata- 
racts,” which, when the waters are high, they 
seem to be. Off on the heights beyond is an 
orchard of apple trees, which they claim 
bears the largest apples in the world. They 
are the Gloria Munda, white in color, and in 
size so large that they sometimes weigh 2% 






As we continue our ascent up the river, we 
find ourselves passing the terraced Basaltic 
Rocks, with trap Rock above and lying 
upon them. The Basalt is columnar, and in 
square pillars, being somewhat like the Giants’ 
Causeway, on the north of Ireland. The Co- 
lumbia river is the only one of the Pacific 
slope which has forced its way through the 
Cascade range of mountains, having on its 
banks on each side the perpendicular walls of 
rocks, the mountains taking all manner of 
fantastic shapes, suggesting fortifications, 
ruined castles, and the abandoned temples and 
altars of a former race. At a conspicuous 

int on the river is “Cape Horn,” with its 
ofty and most curious columnar walls of 
rocks, rising up five hundred feet nearly per- 


scenery. This is the crown of all, and when 
photographed, it makes the finest pictures. 
And it is strange that it should bear the same 
name with the most prominent and awfully 
grand point on the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
made by the Central Pacific Railroad, viz: 
“Cape Horn.” The scenery here almost ri- 
vals any single view in the Yosemite Valley. 
On one side are the mountains abrupt and 
rocky, nearly 3,000 feet high; on the other 
they are probably not less than 4,000 feet ; 


Columbia river is the grandest river scenery in 


the world. And to see it, with the eye of a 
true lover of nature, is to believe that they 


cannot be far from the truth. 
New York, 3d mo. 4th, 1875. 


—_——-.0-o— 


THE PRESSED GENTIAN. 


- The time of gifts has come again, 
And, on my northern window-pane, 
Outlined against the day’s brief light, 
A Christmas token hangs in sight. 
The wayside travelers, as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass: 
And the dull blankness seems, perchance, 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 


They cannot from their outlook see 

The perfect grace it hath for me; 

For there the flower whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew, ¢ 

Turns from without its face of bloom 

To the warm tropic of my room, 

As fair as when beside its brook 

The hue of bending skies it took. 


So, from the trodden ways of eartb, 

Seem some sweet souls who veil their worth, 
And offer to the careless glanve 

The clouding gray of circumstance. 

They blossom best where hearth-fires burn, 
To loving eyes alone they turn 

The flowers of inward grace, that hide 

Their beauty from the world outside. 


But deeper meanings come to me, 
My half-immortal flower, from thee! 
Man judges from a partial view, 
None ever yet his brother knew; 
The Eternal Eye that sees the whole 
May better read the darkened soul, 
And find, to outward sense denied, 
The flower upon its inmost side ! 
—J. G. Whittier in the St. Nicholas for March. 
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From the Liberal Christian. 
MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON. 
BY ELLEN E. MILES. 


O placid moonbeams, resting soft 

On palace tower and cottage roof, 
Throwing your silver threads of warp 
Across the starlight’s golden woof, 
Weaving a web of softest sheen 
Above the earth’s dark robe of green. 


{ stand and watch your shimmering light 
Sparkle like jewels on the tide, 

And wonder if more fair than this 

The stream that laves the farther side, 
Or if the heavenly asphodels 

Are fairer than our lily bells. 


I know no softer moonlight gleams, 

Than this which bathes the earth with light; 
I know no fairer stars are seen, 

For in that land “ there is no night ;” 

But this my longing heart would know— 

Do friends, who loved us long ago 


Stand just within the golden gate, 

Which swung at eve its portals wide, 

And almost dped to mortal ken 

The glory of the farther side? 

I wait to hear the answer given, 

‘The loved of earth shall meet in heaven.” 


And waiting, I will trust the love 

That guards me through the darkest hours, 
And though my feet oft press the thorns 
That lie concealed ’neath sweetest flowers, 
I know His hand will surely guide , 

My footsteps safe beyond the tide. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


HOME LIFE. 
BY R. T. 

The breakfast table was set in the neatly 
furnished dining-room, but the mother had 
not yet emerged from the adjoining kitchen, 
where she had been preparing some delicacy 
for a sick neighbor. As Willie was waiting, 
she had handed him the Intelligencer, with a 
hope that his eye might chance to fall on 
some little word or thought which would 
strengthen him in the right, and make him 
love more dearly the principles of Friends. 

He read the advertisement of the “ Pre- 
miums” offered by Friends’ First-day School 
Association of Philadelphia, and a new 
thought came into his young head ; but break- 
fast was now ready, and the family seated 
themselves at table. 

There were but four of them: the mother, 
her son Willie and her two daughters. After 
the usual silent offering of thanks, Willie, 
whose new idea was uppermost, turned to his 
mother and said, “ Mother, let us write a 
‘story of domestic life.’ ” 

“Very well,” responded she; “when and 
where shall we begin?” 

‘Why, just here, at the breakfast table,” 
said the young enthusiast. 
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“And what is thy story to be about?" § gee her #4 
asked his older sister. A gout th¢ 
“Qh, all about boys and girls, and eve ‘qbich eh¢ 
thing that they like to do; only I don’t seg. comforted 
exactly how we are to put them all together § spe of u8¢ 
eo as to make them read well. I guess therg§  gtion- 
will be some trouble in that part of it.” «Thad 
“We must weave them in, like old Rosg§ flere i8! 
does the colors in her rag carpets,” said their § to ber &!4 


mother. than min 

“The greatest charm of any true story,” As she 
continued she, “is its life-like simplicity, Domest! 
The trifles that make up the sum of every. in moth 


day life, if noted down with the spice and story: 


flavor that distinguishes each, are always ip. Tt was 
teresting, and may be very instructive, not and reac 
only to ourselves but to others ; for it is won «Twa 
derful how often our experiences coincide, we were 
and we seem to hear a recital of what we our. in comf 
selves have felt and thought, when the lives beforeh 
of others have been laid bare before us.” dren—* 
“‘ Mother must write our first chapter,” said est bel 
Emma, “and that will give us a good start,” seemed 
Their mother promised a story, which she manag 
said would be entirely true, and a good illus. went t 
tration of that old proverb, which they had “Tl 
often heard, “ Where there is a will there’sa settled 
way.” withor 
By this time they had finished breakfast, took | 
and Willie was ready to start off for the scene and § 
of his daily duties, while the mother and her to 8p 
daughters attended to the household cares. >» ernm 
_ They were no idlers, this middle-aged m plent 
woman and her three children. Life was not .} ? pack 
an easy journey to her, but she was full of carr! 
faith and hope. She had been left a widow smal 
when only twenty-eight years old, with ‘five the 
little ones to care for, and had often been brip 
very much straitened in her efforts to pro- atro 
vide for their daily wants; yet the hardships ets 
and privations she had endured only served val 
to draw her nearer to the unfailing Helper; mo 
and now that the youngest was old enough to bec 
take his part in the routine of toil, she felt ths 
that there was much to be thankful for, and th 
had no disposition to repine at her lot. fie 
Her two oldest sons were married, and had dr 
settled in a far distant prairie State, where — br 
she believed they were leading honest, useful | th 
Christian lives, and a great peace rested upon al 
her heart. “a 8 
When the family gathered around the t 
lamp, after the cares of the day were over, ~ 1 
Willie asked his mother if she had begun to 
write her chapter for their book, “ for,” said 


he, “I am in real earnest about it, and want ) 

us to go to work at once.” | 
She told her children that in a life which 

had been so eventful as hers, there was no 

lack of material for many chapters of inter- 

est; but there were some incidents in the ex- 

perience of an aged friend who had come to 
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gee her after their father’s death, and told her 
about the struggles and privations through 
‘hich che bad been brought, that had greatly 
comforted her, and she believed they might 
Ae of use to others who were in the same situ- 


er had written them down some time ago. 

ere is the manuscript,” said she, handing it 
to her eldest daughter; “‘ thy eyes are better 
than mine. We will listen.” 

As she read the title, “ Bricks; a Story of 
Domestic Life,” Willie thought, “ How funny 

* in mother to choose such a name for her 
ory. 
7 . was given in her friend’s own language, 
and read as follows: 

“J was still young when my husband died; 
we were living on a small farm, and, though 
in comfortable circumstances, were not much 
beforehand in the world. I had three chil- 
dren—one son and two daughters, the young- 
est being scarcely more than a babe. It 
geemed to be such an undertaking for me to 
manage the farm alone that I sold out and 
went to Philadelphia with my children. 

“The proceeds of the sale, after all was 
settled up, were not sufficient to support us 
without the labor of my hands. I under- 
took to piece out our little income by sewing, 
and as some of my peighbors kindly offered 
to speak for me at the Arsenal, where Gov- 


ernment work was given out, I soon had 


plenty to do. The work was done up in 
packages, and was coarse and very heavy to 
carry back and forth; the pay, too, was so 
smal] that it seemed more like working for 
the sake of it than for the money it would 
bring. Fora full-sized shirt, plain, but made 
stroug, we got only eight cents; for the jack- 
ets we were paid fifty cents apiece. It was in 
vain that I tried to become reconciled to this 
mode of life. My little Sarah used to fret 
because the brick houses were so close together 
that she could not get even her hand between 
them. She wanted to see the pretty green 
fields and the nice blue sky. My other chil- 
dren felt dissatisfied; they missed the fresh, 
bracing air, the early song of the birds, and 
the free country life, which they had enjoyed 
at the farm. The restraint they were under, 
and the small way in which we were obliged 
to live, made us all unhappy, and I began to 
look about me for some change. 

“The children insisted on going back to 
the country, and, as nothing better offered, 
my brother, who owned a few acres just across 
the Delaware, consented to my moving there, 
and he, being unmarried, was to board with 
us. The house was old and the land poorly 
improved, but we were so glad to get away 
from the long rows of brick houses, so hot 
and glaring, and the pavements, where not a 
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blade of grass was allowed to grow, that it 
seemed a very paradise to us. 

“Even baby Sarah wanted to help do 
everything, she was so glad to escape from 
the brick walls. It was, indeed, a grateful 
change to us all. Our home was humble but 
happy, and love to one another and to our 
Heavenly Father kept fresh incense daily 
burning on the altar of our hearts. 

“There was plenty of good clay for bricks 
on the place, and after we were fairly settled 
my brother was prevailed upon to undertake 
building us a better house. All the bricks 
used at that time were made by hand, and aa 
our means must be managed with great care, 
we thought we could save considerable by 
making the bricks ourselves. And what a 
busy time we had working and moulding the 
clay into shapely forms and burning the kilns 
of dirt-brown blocks into bright, smooth 
bricks, and what comfort it was to me and 
the children to help prepare the materials for 
our new dwelling! 

“My brother hired bricklayers, masons 
and carpenters, and I, with the chi'dren’s 
help, cooked all the meals; for the custom in 
those days was to board the workmen in the 
family. 

“We had cows, chickens and a garden, 
and when the early vegetables were ready for 
use I undertook to increase our income by 
taking all the produce that we could spare 
across to Philadelphia market. I made ‘ curds 
and whey’ from our extra milk, which found 
ready and rapid sale in the market-house. 
So successful was my undertaking that some 
of our neighbors engaged me to take things 
for them. This gave me a larger supply, and, 
as I was paid a percentage for all sold, it 
added to my own receipts. I made it a point 
to have everything nice. My milk and cream 
cans were scoured bright, and the tubs and 
buckets were clean as willing little hands 
could make them. My poultry and eggs 
brought the highest prices, for they were 
always fresh and of the very best quality. 

““We all worked very hard, but we had 
everything that was needful to make us com- 
fortable. I never wanted the children to feel 
that we were poor, and was willing and glad 
to make any sacrifice of personal comfort and 
ease to provide for them. My eldest daugh- 
ter took charge of the family on market days, 
as I was obliged to start before dawn, and 
did not return until late in the afternoon. 

“Our house was at last completed, and we 
took possession. It was plain and substan- 
tial, and we felt well repaid for all our labor 
when we found how convenient and comfort- 
able it was. 

‘* We were prosperous and happy, and m 
children healthy, industrious and dutiful. 
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We never regretted leaving the noisy, crowded 
city for the quiet country home, which had 
so many more attractions.” 

“ She was an old, white-haired woman when 
she confided to me this story of her struggles. 
I had often and often gone, when a little 
child, to market with my penny, for a saucer 
of ‘curds and whey,’ and, as I looked up 
with admiration into the sweet, calm face of 
the ‘Quaker lady’ who waited on me, [ lit- 
tle thought that in the years to come the in- 
cidents of her life would be to me so full of 
interest and encouragement.” 





NOTICES. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Haddonfield First-daY 
School Union will be held at Haddonfield, N. J., on 
Seventh day, Fourth mo. Ist, 1876, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk. 





Burlington F. D. S. Union will meet at Rancocas, 
on Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 8th, 1876, at 10 A. M. 
The Business Committee of the same at 9 o’clock 
the same morning. Carriages will meet Friends 
from Philadelphia and Trenton at Masonville. 

Mary J. Garwoop, 
Epitu H. Axsort, 
; Clerks. 


Norice, 


To prevent any misunderstanding I would give 
notice that reports from the different First-day 
School Unions, Schools, &c., within Philadelphia 
Association, will not be expected until the Annual 
Meeting in Tenth month next, that being the only 
meeting to be held during the year, (excepting one 
or two evenings in Yearly Meeting week). The 
Executive Committee, however, will meet Fourth 
mo. 15th, at 10 A. M., at Race street, and Philadel- 
phia Union at 3 P. M. same day. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., 
Clerk of Association. 





The next Evening Meeting will be held at Green 
street, on Third-day, 4th inst., at 74 P. M. 





QuaRTERLY MEETINGS 1n FourtH Monts. 


25th, Western, at London Grove, Pa., 10 A. M. 
27th, Caln, at Sadsburg, 11 A. M. 
‘© Westbury, at Westbury, N. Y., 11 A. M. 


CrrcuLaR MEETINGS. 
4th mo. 2d, Frankford, Phila., 3 P. M. 
ss ‘© Quakertown, Pa., 3 P. M. 
a“ “Providence, Del. co., Pa., 3 P. M. 
6 9th, Certredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
sd 16th, Merion, Pa., 3 P. M. 


“ ‘ Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ ‘6 Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
6 “ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 


Friends’ Historical Association will meet at 820 
Spruce street, on Fourth-day evening, 5th inst., at 
8 o’clock. 

N. E. Janney, 


W. J. Jenks, 
Secretary. 


President. 
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BUCKS CFUNTY F. D. 8. UNION. 
This body meets at Attleboro on Seventh-day, 


proposing to attend should send word by the 6th 
inst. to Robert Ivins, Attleboro, Bucks county, Pg” 
so that conveyances can be sent to meet them 
Schenck’s Station. If they desire to do SO, Can te 
turn same day. 


mo, 8th,at 10 A.M. Friends from other local } ‘-) 
: 





thore attending our Meetings, at Race Street Libra 
ry Room, on Second-day evening, 3d inst. All ar. 
invited. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue British Association this year makes grants of 
money amounting to nea: ly £1,500 in aid of scientifig 
research. For the prosecution of researches “ Britigh 
Rainfall ” the Association voted £100, and a like sum 
respectively for the exploration of Settle cave ang 
Kent’s cavern, fora record of the progress of zodlo 
and an examination of the physical characters of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. The sum of 
£75 was voted in support of Dr. Dohin’s Zodlogical 
Station at Naples, and £200 for completing and get. 
ting up in London Sir W. Thomson’s tidal calcula. 
ing machine. The number of beneficiaries is in all 
twenty-seven.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue recent shipments to England of cotton goods 
from the Fall River manufactories seem to have 
opened up anew market for American industries, 
A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes from 
Fall River, that the manufacturers have obtained 
better net prices for the goods sent to England than 
they can get in home markets, and that they are 
making preparations for the manufacture of special 
goods for the English markets. It is said that so 
much confidence is felt in the ability of American 
manufacturers to compete with their English rivals, 
that extensive alterations are being made in the 
machinery of the Fall River Mills to fit them for 
making goods of the width commonly used in Eng- 
land. It is represented that the substantial reason 
for the preference of American goods over the Kng- 
lish, is the fact that they are made of better cotton, 
are of handsomer texture, and are not “loaded” 
with size, as are the cotton cloths of England.— Pub, 
Ledger. 


Tue Statue or HumBoitpt.—The collossal bronze 
statue of Humboldt, which is to be erected in Fair- 
mount Park next summer, has already been cast in 
Berlin, and, after remaining on exhibition in that 
city for a few days, will be shipped to Philadelphia. 
The figure is nine feet high, and stands beside a 
globe upon which the left hand rests. A loose over- 
coat, with wide sleeves, comes down below the 
knee, and conceals in great part the modern ¢os- 
tume that is’the despair of sculptors. The right 
hand holds the coat back from the breast and 
shoulder, and also grasps a roll of manuscript, in 
which appears the word “Cosmos.” The head is 
slightly bent forward, and the face represents the 
great student of nature as he appeared between his 
sixtieth and seventieth year. The Berlin news- 
papers praise the artistic qualities of the statue, and 
mention the fact that the artist, Prof. Drake, is now 
in his 71st year—an age at which few men will 
undertake a work calling for the exercise of the 
highest powers of genius. The Berlin Zribune says, 
it is hard to believe that the Germans of a single 
city of North Americu have honored Humboldt’s 
memory, as thus far Germany herself has not done 
so—EKx, Paper. 









There will be a social gathering of Friends, ang PRU 
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Cocoa, Chocolate and 


§) FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1876. 











Mechanicsville, Bucks co., Pa. 


_esesageeetieneensnasntsssnssbnie eRe eee 
OMES WANTED FOR TWO ORPHAN GIRLS, 
aged eleven and fourteen years; Friends’ fam- 


DESIRABLE DRY GOODS. 


Presh Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs. 
Fresh Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 


Lisse. ily preferred. Address ORPHANS, 

Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to Office of this paper. 
$1.00. 

Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.00 tc 87! 
eat St CARPETINGS. 


Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts, 
Thibet Shawls, long and square. 

Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 

Fresh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 


Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25 | 9p 223 33 North Second &t.. Philada 
$1 37 and $1. 50. 


. CALEB D, SHREVE, 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Pe yom Pilleda: COUNSELLOR AT ‘LAW, 


N. B.—I have received my summer importation of those No. 106 Market Street, 
gauze shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents’ CAMDEN, N. J. 


each. a an oe — better order them at 
t t ‘Ket. 

once ; there is nothing like them in the marke DIARY AND LETTERS OF 

PHEBE M. IRISH. 


K A U 6 1 F a Y M | E “ oy mee ‘a $1.10, Toned paper, fine cloth, bevele 
z in. 
& EDWARDS, 


Five COpICS...ccccccsccrororcsscedes secseceecsccscssvcscesescccces $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEEY, Publisher, 

Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 


$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
Opposite New Poat Office, 3 ’ 
Are offering * pres at inducements to purchasers of | by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
— and =e —— styles and ouperier 3 quality, ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
n extensive and varied sxssortment o 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, |INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 


cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected | Street, eet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest | — apenas a 


cash prices, Especial care aevoted to our retail depart- IDELIERS 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 


and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
Best Quali Steen 
Plated Ware. 


Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and messes ae 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 











China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 








HOUSE OF 


WALTER BAKER & 00. 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





A. J. WEID } 
36 S. Second Street, CPnile,, Pa. 


FREE TICKET 


To Philadelphia 222, 227725: 


mer. From any point in U. S. east of Utah. 
AGENTS Above R. R. Ticket (it also ad- 
_— a Centennia! Grounds) 


To receive oon e of paper also, send 6 cts. Ad~- 
LLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
fron ll Dey St., New York. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


NEW SPECIALTY 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 
Soxtcrr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 


iF Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Boston | kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
and New York. made on shipments. 


















Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 


HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS in PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED STATES. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
A HISTORICAL VIEW of the successive Convul- 
sions and Schisms therein during that period, by 
WILLIAM HODGSON. VOLUME SECOND just 
published. For sale by SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
710 Arch Street, and by the Author, 103 North 

Tenth Street. Philadelphia. 

IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEN- 
tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for January, 
as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis. and all affec- 


tions of the throat and lungs—those of public speakers, 
and gives several cases of cure. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and: plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208S. 11th St., Phila. 


gM 





































$500 to be divided among the six 
most successful growers who shall 

roduce the largest onary from 
Ib. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per Ib. 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
$150 to be awarded for the best 
colle ction, one peck each, of pota- 
toes introduced by us since 1867, 
#850 for the best and most prom- 
h j/ising seedlings raised this year from 

i|/Pringles Hybridized Potato 
ed. Packets of % seeds, 50 cts. 
; The collections for which the last 
two, premiums of $200 are offered will be exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
and premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
For <enditions and full particulars send for our Potato 
Premium Circular, mailed free to all. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains adescriptive list of 2500 varieties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
200 pages, several hundred engravings, and a beautifully 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, for 35 cents. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanne and Abridged Cuta- 
loque of Garden, Field.and Flower Sreds, 116 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing 10cts. 

Biiss’sINustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much useful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Bex No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N. 


~ FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAACH. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 


Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ OLOTHING, he solicits a share of 


their patronage. oo. 

AN UNFURNISHED ROOM 
WANTE with partial board, by a wo- 
man Friend; Location west of Sixth and north of 
Vine Streets. Address ‘‘M.S.” Friend’s Book 
Store, 706 Arch Street. 
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dl 
Pieasant and Profitable Employment, 

“Beautiful !" “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely!” “w 
are they worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of thoss 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced by the 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. E 
one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pig 
tures, they speak for themselves. Canvassers, agen 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find thig 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For full pay | 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 

F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mags _ 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 


REAL ESTATE BROKER, ¥ 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, : 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, | 
it?” Real Estate Sold or Exchanged, Loans and Mort 


ges negotiated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Ingur 
ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, _ 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBLING ATTENDED TO. 
3imMk, B Tu SARDS, THOMPSON SHO 
No. 256 NN, ‘i‘weatieth St. No. 11165 Citron 8t. 


ly ; . 
Frruiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 








{7 Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done. 


TAILORING. 


GSUSTAVT US Goi Zaks, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@a 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL &ST., PHILAD’4, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINC 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all laveled, 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3 00, 26 do. $4.00, 34 
do. $500 For 10 cents each, additional one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar’s worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their own selec- 
tions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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